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w OR IGENAL COMMU NICATIONS, /o0f new wood 3 in five years. In transp Janting trees . forming their offices. "Bruised and bedhen roots 
— —. | from two to seven feet in nursery, it is not com-| should be cut off. And the roots should be kept in 
: FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, “mon to lose one in hundreds. I have therefore jearth, when planting, until they are individually 
: ‘come to the conclusion, that we are likely to en-| wanted to put out. A NURSBRYMAN. 
a ON THE PROPER SIZE OF TREES FOR joy the fruits of our labor the earliest, and with | Albany, Feb. 6, 1830. 
TRANSPLANTING. /much greater certainty, by transplanting trees | Reena 
at FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
, Eleven years ago I went toa nursery to procure | while we can preserve the system of roots nearly | as 
: fruit trees for a farm which I had commenced im- entire. The absorbing vessels are then preserved ; | DISEASE IN SHEEP. 
Pe proving. Impressed with the popular notion, that) and elaboration and circulation go on actively, | Mr Eprrorn—I observe in your paper of the 
" the larger the tree the better, 1 took the largest I/ and the plant not only lives, but grows. Four 934 January, a communication from a_ brother 
could find. I have nursed them faithfully ; yet) years ago, a neighbor called to look at my plum | shepherd, with the initials of A. L, H. on the sub- 
from a hundred I have not yet gathered a bushel | trees, but declined buying on account of their be- ject of a disorder which affects his flock, the 
of apples. They underwent so great a loss of| ing too small (one year from the bud.) He want- | Gause of which he is unable to ascertain. I can 
roots in transplanting, that they have hardly yet| ed those which would bear the first year, and said | most sincerely sympathise with him in his misfor- 
th recovered from the operation; and nearly one|he could buy such for one dollar each. I Pro-| tune, and wish it wes ta my power to assign the 
vd third became so sickly and dozy, that I dug them | posed that he should take two of my small ones, | cause with certainty. Were it not for the circum- 
pe up and put others in their stead. Trees that have | (being very thrifty) upon the condition, that if, at! stance, as mentioned by him, that the sheep have 
re grown from the seed since these large ones were | the end of five years, they were not better trees died, when away from the barn, there would be 
put out, now surpass them in vigor and size. | than the large ones, he should not pay for them.) jitie doubt in my mind, that the malady is occa- 
This unfortunate debut in the cultivation of! At the end of the third year, he told me I was sioned by feeding altogether too much on dry 
fruit, induced me to search into the cause of my right. That his large trees did produce a few} gooq_ hay, oe Real his a produces some plant 
- disappointment ; and I send you the result of my | plums the first year, but did not grow ; and that poisonous to the animal, I suspect it is the dry fod- 
. weer in this Lee = My Petree ~ ee ones 9m cet outgrown them. , der that has produced the mischief, and that when 
oots are literally the mouths of plants. e ie desire of early bearing is common, though in . : 5 dinates Maen 
small fibrils, which Cossetr says should be cut) not always wise. The food of the cow is secreted se prise aay ee ae nee 
ica off, and which others say are, like the leaves, an in flesh or in milk. If she is a great milker, she pdiiineds to droop and die through tia aia of 
ch) annual production, but which are neither useless | does not in.~sase in flesh. If she takes on flesh | crass feed, as has been the case in other instances. 
ety nor annual, are furnished with minute sponge- | rapidly, she does not contribute much to the pro-| Jy jg very desirable, if, as he fears, his sheep 
Box like substances which absorb from the soil the ali- | duct of the dairy. So with the tree. If its ali-| gie this winter, that the veal of pt abdomen 
mentary juices that nourish the plant. These | ment is required to mature a burthen of fruit, it) phe examined by some person capable of marking 
— mouths are numerous in proportion to the size of| cannot contribute to the formation of new wood. | rhe difference, between a healthy and disordered 
ght the tree. When in a healthy condition, and in a And if the tree is vigorous, the fruit is compara-| state of the contents of the belly. My conjecture 
od, good soil, the food which they take in, causes a tively trifling. Youth is the season for growth being right he will find the third stomach, or man- 
sa constant dilation of the sap vessels, and a vigorous | in the plant as well as in the animal, and we can- ifolds, the seat of difficulty. Having more than 
nae growth of the plant. In transplanting large trees, | not contravene nature’s laws in either with impu-| gy sheep die last winter with symptoms not 
) to these essential organs of nutrition are greatly di-|nity. The fruit of small trees never repays for] yery dissimilar to those described by him, I open- 
minished, and often wholly destroyed. In this|the injury the tree sustains in growth. ed more than a dozen. and the th Na appear- 
eo state, if the tree lives, it seldom grows, For want} I do not like to see precocity in animals nor| ances in this stomach, were, some slight degree 
of the juices which the fibrils absorbed and sent| vegetables, nor in intellect. It indicates some-| o¢ inflammation in the coats, which were also, as 
and up, the sap vessels become contracted and rigid,|thing unnatural, and forebodes premature death.) we}| as the folds within, in v dry and RoReaad 
h of the entire system of the plant becomes deranged, It is a symptom of lurking discase. In the tree, | state in most instances, so much so, that secretion 
sich and a long time elapses, under favorable circum-| whatever, natural or artificial, tends to diminish! j9q entirely ceased. The food, with which the 
_ stances, ere the organs of vitality are renovated, | the natural supply of food, to retard its elabora-| stomach was filled, was also so dry, as to be taken 
"83 and acquire their pristine vigor. It resembles the | tion, or digestion in the leaves, or to obstruct the| 5. with the fingers, and strewed about like moist 
). fumishing animal, restricted to a pittance of food. | free circulation of the vegetable juices, becomes} cawdust. The malady which affected my sheep, 
- Like the muzzled ox in a luxuriant pasture, the | often the direct or remote cause of disease, and | was very general through the State of Maine, and 
nds tree is often starved to death, for want of the na-| induces the generation of fruit buds. Thus it is| some other parts of New England. There is no 
DS ; tural means, of which man has deprived it, of |\common for trees to show blossoms and fruit the doubt with me, from facts collected, and my ob- 
Ap- partaking of the surrounding plenty. We see this | first or second year after being transplanted, be-| .o+yations. that the disorder was occasioned by the 
4 verified in town and country, in the general fail-| fore they have acquireda vigorous growth. Hence quality of the hay, grown and cut in a very wet 
— ure of large trees, which are planted out for or- | horizontal limbs produce more fruit than upright! ceason. It afforded but little nutriment, and 
nament. And we often hear complaints against | ones, crooked trees more than straight ones ;— perhaps possessed positively injurious qualities. 
nurserymen, that their trees are good for nothing, | and hence the artificial means for obtaining fruit, Leaving the question, what is the cause of the 
a merely because the buyer, impatient to pluck the | by shortening the roots, bending down the branch-| disorder in the flock of A. L. H. undetermined un- 
of _— or to — -> shade, - his new plantation, es, ring-barking, applying ligatures, &c, to induce | tj) he has an opportunity to examine his dead 
‘the will have none but large trees. oviparous buds. sheep, I wil! venture to say that the principal cause 
‘ On the other hand, when trees of moderate| Different trees require different periods to bring of the death of sheep in winter is owing to dry food. 
be- size are removed, the mouths of the plant may be ‘them to a condition for transplanting. The peach | {; js well known to almost every sheep owner, 
ee preserved nearly entire, and if these are kept | should always be budded the first year, and re-|that he loses but few sheep by grass, compared 
shes moist until replanted in a rich mellow soil, the | moved the second. The apple, pear, and plum,| with those which die in winter. M. Davsenron, 
at growth is but very little retarded. Thesupply of |if grafted or budded when they are of the size of| 4 celebrated French agriculturist, is sanguine, that 
food is kept up, the sap vessels are filled, and the |the finger or thumb, should stand two years in the | the mortality which more or less prevails among 
ordinary process of vegetable developement goes | nursery after this operation has been performed,| sheep in winter in France, where they are not 
on regularly. I have measured twentynine inches |or may be moved without prejudice the third | under the necessity of feeding half so long per- 
of new wood upon a moderate sized apple tree, | year. Trees should be grouted or puddled imme- haps, as we do here, is caused by dry food. He 
len which grew the first year after transplanting ; diately after being taken up, and packed, or their|examined a great number after death, and de- 
while many of the large trees noticed in the be-|roots covered with earth, to prevent the fibres] gcribes appearances of the third stomach as similar 
ginning of this article, did not make that length/from becoming dry, and disqualified from per-! to those above stated. 
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In order to insure the health of a flock in win-| 
ter, they should be fed more or less with roots, | 


ruta baga, sugar beet, or mangel wurtzel. 





HORTICULTURE. 


A respected correspondent at New Bedford, has re- 


They | quested us to give a general summary of the most esteem- 


can be grown as cheap as hay, and when freely | ed native fruits that have come into notice within a few 


given to animals, keep the digestive organs in as 
healthy a state as grass. 
cost me 41, cents per bushel in the cellar; al- | 
though the season was a bad one for their growth, | 
and | got not more than two thirds of a crop. I 

do not knowy however, that they can be cultivated 

so cheap elsewhere, as in this “ cold climate and 

sterile soil,” as a late Honorable Senator was 

pleased to cal{the climate and soil of his state on the 

floor of Congress. For I saw it published not long 
since, that a farmer in New England had received 
a gratuity from an agricultural society, for a crop 
which cost him twelve or fourteen cents the bush- 
el. So far as one winter’s experience enables me 
to judge, I am satisfied that fifty bushels of roots 

and one ton of hay, are of as much value for feed- 
ing sheep as two tons of hay. 

I conclude with the request, that Mr A. L. H. 
will have his sheep, which may die, examined, 
the appearances carefully noted, and mace public 
through the columns of your New England Far- 
mer. B. 

Anson, Somerset Co. | 

Me, Feb. 1, 1830. ¢ 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

The Standing Committee on Ornamental Trees, 
and Flowers, submit the following list of premiums 
for the ensuing year,—viz.— 

For the best specimens of Chinese Chrysanthe- 
mums, not less than five varieties, T’hree Dollars. 

For the best half dozen Tulips, Two Dollars. 
¢ Rr? ‘ Hyacinths, Two Dollars. 

* Ranunculuses, Two Dollars. 

For the best pot of Auriculas, Two Dollars. 
‘ 


‘ 7 ‘ 


« ¢ ¢ Anemonies, Two Dollars. 
‘ 6 ¢€ € Pinks, Two Dollars. 
‘ ‘  « ¢ Carnations, Two Dollars, 


For the best half dozen cultivated na- 
tive flowers, 
For the finest Roses, not less than 
five varieties, 
For the best -bunch 
single Dahlias, 
For the greatest number, and finest 
kinds of the Camellia Japonica, Three Dollars. 


Two Dollars. 


Four Dollars. 
of double and 
Two Dollars. 


It being difficult to fix upon a particular day 
for the exhibition of any of the above named 
flowers which may be offered for premiums, the 
Committee will consider all flowers left at the 
Hall of the Society on the weekly day of ex- 
hibition, (Saturday) during the season, which shall 
be marked with the name of the cultivator, (or 
some device by which they may be _identified,) as 
presented for premiums. Those not marked, will 
be considered as sent for exhibition only. 

By order of the Committee, 
R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 

Boston, Feb. 12, 1830. 

Bingham Plum.—The Rev. J. Kirkpatrick of 
Virginia in a letter to Wm. Prince of Flushing, 
remarks, in regard to this Plum, (mentioned in 
Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture,) that it has this 


years past,—with reference to their localities, character 
My ruta baga, last year | of their growth, time of ripening, size of fruit, whether 


melting or breaking, flavor, comparative excellence, &c. 
An attentive friend at Dorchester has performed this 
task for us ina very acceptable manner; and has added 
an account of the Lewis pear, which, we think, will take 
a high rank as a winter table fruit. 

FINE NATIVE FRUITS, 

Mr Fessenpen—In compliance with your re- 
quest, I send you a drawing of the Lewis pear, 
and some auditional information regarding it ; also 
a short summary of other Native Fruits, as they 
have been presented for examination the past 
season. S. D. 

Dorchester, Feb. 9, 1830. 


bine ole 
Mi acai fie 


Lewis pear.—See N. E. Farmer, Nov. 20, 1829. 
This fine seedling pear has more than met our 
expectations the present season ; its fine qualities 
will make it more generally known tan hereto- 
fore. This winter they have kept until February 
—in a dry, cool situation they may probably re- 
main in eating until March. The original tree, 
and the two suckers transplanted from it, have 
given full and constant crops the last ten years. 1 
will here allude to the great necessity of ailowing 
our late fall aud winter pears to remain on the 
trees as long as possible, even at the risk of high 
winds, and hard frost, (there is no danger from a 
little frost) their flavor improves very much the 
last ten or fifteen days they hang on the tree, and 
it prevents their shrivelling afterwards. The 





year borne fruit for the first time, and that it 
may with the greatest confidence be pronounced 
a plum of large size, and highest excellence. 


Lewis pear hangs on the tree very strong to the 
last. They have readily sold in our market, this 
winter, at $8,00 per bushel. 


Harvard Pear (lately called Epergne.)—See N. 
E. Farmer, Sept. 11, aud Oct. 2, 1829. This fine 
wilding has done remarkably well the last sea- 
son, perhaps never better, notwithstanding pears 
generally, (particularly foreign varieties, which 
did not set well) were scarce. I should judge, I 
saw on a farm in Roxbury, (S. Warp’s) last sea- 
son over eighty bushels of this variety. 
Dix pear.—See N. EF. Farmer, Dee. 11, 1829. 
This fine seedling has only been known to us two 
seasons. From what we have seen of this variety, 
I think it will be one of our handsomest and very 
best pears, and will be largely cultivated in our 
gardens. 

Gore’s Heathcot pear.—See N. E, Farmer, Oct. 
3, 1829. This fine seedling did not, the last sea- 
son, bear as well as usual; but the fruit sent to 
the Hall of the Society, was very excellent. This 
variety wili be a good substitute for the St Mi- 
chael’s—-this comparison is recommendation 
enough for it. 


Clapp pear, (a seedling.)—See N. E. Farmer, 
Sept. “4, 1829. Those who like the Summer 
(August) Catherine or Kattern pear, will, 1 pre- 
sume, appreciate this variety ; as there is a great 
similarity between them, They have been very 
fine the past season. 

Cushing pear, (a wilding.)—See N. E. Farmer, 
Oct. 30,1829. We may with confidence culti- 
vate largely this very superior pear ; itis a con- 
stant and great bearer, yielding the last twenly years 
abundantly each season. 

Wilkinson pear.—See N. E. Farmer, Nov. 6, 
1829. This very superior and new pear, will be 
one of our greatest favorites. It is represented 
as a great and constant bearer. 

S. Downer’s Native Mazzard Cherry.—F ruit is 
large as the Black Heart, but more the shape of 
the Honey Heart; color light red, flesh middling 
hard, flavor very pleasant and sprightly, semi- 
transparent, can ascertain the size of the stone, 
which is not large, by holding a cherry before a 
candle,—a constant and great bearer, and has not 
failed to yield abundantly each season for the last 
ten years; tree does not run up like the mazzard, 
but is formed more like the May Duke,—ripens 
late, same time as the little common mazzard ; on 
this account, it is more valuable,—stands high 
with the marketmen, and commands a geod price. 
I planted the stone of the above mentioned tree 
twentytwo yearssince, It has never been moved 
from the place where it originally sprang up. 





[We publish with great pleasure. at the request of the 
Standing Committee of the Council, the following letter 
from Le ComteE De LAsteyrie, Vice President of the 
Horticultural Society of Paris.] 

Horticultural Society, 
Paris, Dec. 19, 1829. ° 

“Mr Prestpent—I am extremely sensible of 
the honor, which the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has been pleased to confer upon me, by 
electing me an Honorary Member. I desire that 
you would db me the favor of making known to 
the Society over which you preside, my grateful 
acknowledgments. I have also received your 
Constitution and By-Laws, which I have present- 
ed to the Horticultural Society of Paris. That 
Society sees with pleasure, that the Art, which it 
seeks to encourage in France, finds citizens in 
America, not less zealous to hasten its progress in 
the United States, It is desirous of entertaining 








with your Society, a correspondence, which will 
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be equally beneficial to both countries ; and anx- deseryecily merit naturalization ; and still what) of clearing the Rail Road of snow. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


“ The expe- 


jous to evince the interest which it takes in your | numbers ware “born to blush unseen and waste) riment,” says the American, “ was conclusive and 


labors, and the esteem which it has for the Mem- 
bers of your Society, you, Mr Presipent, with | 
Zesepee Cook, Jr. Joun C. Gray, Exocu | 
Bartiett, and Jacos BigeLow, have been elect. | 
ed Honorary Members. 

« [am much flattered in being the organ of the 
Horticultural Society of Paris, to announce to you 
these elections, which will form a new bond of 
union between the two Societies. 

“ Receive, Mr President, the assurance of the 
distinguished consideration, with which I have 
the honor to be, 

«“ Your very obedient servant. 
«LE COMTE DE LASTEYRIE. 
«HH, A. S. Dearporn, 
“ Pres. Mass. Hort. Soeiety.” } 

«PP. S. Mr Baryerrt, Consul of the United 
States at Paris, has charge of a small package, 
comgaining seeds of the Semkiera Pimentifolia,* 
which he will transmit with this letter. It grows 
on the Western coast of France, and has been 
recently introduced as a plant to be used as a 
sallad. It can be cut four or five times during 
the year, and when the leaves are young, and four 
or five inches high, they make a good sallad.” 


GEN. DEARBORN’S ADDRESS. 
[Continued from page 227.) 

The details of each grand division ef Horticul- 
ture cannot be embraced within the range of sueh 
general remarks, as. propriety seems to prescribe 
for an occasion like the present. ‘They are to be 
sought in the works of the learned, and rendered 
familiar, by precedent and progressive experi- 
ments. The field is ample, and requires an un- 
tiring perseverance, to gather in the rich harvest 
of instruction, and render it practically available. 
That this may be achieved in the most economi- 
cal, speedy, effectual and satisfactory manner, 
Horticultural Associations have been deemed in- 
dispensable. They excite the public interest, 
foster a taste for the useful and ornamental 
branches of culture, and stimulate individual exer- 
tion; by the distribution of entertaining and in- 
structive publications,—by a correspondence be- 
tween the officers and among the members of like 
institutions,—by the establishment of libraries, — 
by premiums for rare, valuable, beautifal, early, 
or superior products,—important discoveries, esti- 
mable inventions, excellence of tillage, and meri- 
torious communications,—by periodical meetings, 
for the interchange ‘of opinions, and mutual in- 
struction,—by public exhibitions,—and by col- 
lecting and disseminating seeds, plants, models of 
implements, and information on all subjects, con- 
nected with the theory and practice of gardening. 

Numerous esculent vegetables, délicious fruits, 
superb flowers, ornamental shrubs and trees, ce- 
real, vulnerary, and medicinal plants, and others 

ubservient to the arts, manufactures, and public 
economy, both exotic and indigenous, are either 
unknown to us, or but partially cultivated. Seve- 
ral varieties, which have been obtained from the 
equatorial regions, and confined to the shelter and 
warmth of green houses, stoves gnd conservato- 
ries, have been found to bear the severities of a 
boreal winter, even when first expoged, or have 
been gradually acclimated ; and many are annu- 
ally detected in every quarter of the globe, which 











*Mr BARNETT writes that he shall send the package 





by the January Packet, which has not yet arrived. 


their fragrance on the desert air,” 

Most of our common fruits, flowers and olera- 
ceous vegetables were collected by the Greeks and 
Romans from Egypt, Asia, and other distant 
climes, and successively extending over Western 
Europe, finally reached this country. But so 
gradual was their progress, “it was not till the 
reign of Henry VIII, that any salads, carrots, tur- 
nips, cabbages, or other edible roots were pro- 
duced in England. The little of these vegetables 
that was used was imported from Holland.” Ful- 
ler observes, that “Gardening was first brought 
into England for profit, about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, before which we fetch- 
ed most of our cherries from Holland, apples from 
France, and hardly had a mess of rath-ripe peas, 
but from Holland, which were dainties for ladies, 
they came so far, and cost so dear.” 

Peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, pears, 
cherries, strawberries, melons and grapes were 
luxuries, but little enjoyed before the time of 
Charles Il, who introduced French gardening at 
Hampton Court, Carlton, and Marlborough, and 
built the first hot and ice houses. 

At this period Evelyn, the great apostle of 
planting, translated “The complete Gardener,” 
and a treatise on orange trees by Quintinyne, a 
French author of great merit; and having devoted 
the remainder of his life to the cultivation of his 
rural seat at Sayes Court, near Deptford, and in 
the publication of his Sylva, Kalendarium Hor- 
tense, Terra, Pomona and Acetaria, he “ first 
taught gardening to speak proper English.” 

The Horticulture of France had hitherto been 
considerably in advance of that of Great Britain ; 
it was soon, however, destined to be surpassed by 
her powerful rival, in the contest for national 
grandeur ; but these kingiloms are again approxi- 
mating towards an equality, in the progress of 
tillage. 

In the literature and science of gardening, 
France has produced numerous authors of cele- 
brity, and several whose works have not been su- 
perseded by those of any other country. The 
publications of Du Hamel, Thouin, Buffon, Ge- 
rardin, D’Argenville, Rosier, Du Petit Thours, 
and the two Jussieus, are agronomic text-books of 
the highest repute. 

The nursery of the fathers of the Chartreaux, 
established by Louis XIV, near the Luxembourg, 
long supplied a great part of Europe with fruit 
trees. The Jardin des Plants, in Paris, “includes 
departments which may be considered as _ schools 
for horticulture, planting, agriculture, medical 
botany and general economy ;” and there can be 
no question, says Loudon, of its being the most 
scientific and best kept in Europe. 

The flower garden of Malmaison, the botanical 
garden of Trianon, and numerous nursery, herb, 
medicinal, experimental, and botanic gardens, in 
various parts of the kingdom, are preeminent for 
the variety, number, and excellence of their pro- 
ducts, and for the perfection 6f their cultivation. 

To be concluded next week. 


es 


SS, 


Rail Roads. A bill is before the Ohio legisla- 
ture to construct a Rail Road from Butler county, 
through Preble, to Shelby county. Several pa- 
pers in the state already talk of filling up their 
canals to afford sites for Rail Roads. 

The experiment bas been tried near Baltimore 


| highly satisfactory, and proved that we need not 
| apprehend the smallest delay or-sjuconvenience 
| from the deepest snows which are evel ly to 
| occur.” 

| Lowell Railroad.—We hope soon see to a rail- 
way between this town and Boston in successful 
operation. That the experiment would be suc- 
cessful we entertain no doubt. There are now 
100 passengers daily between the two places in 
stage coaches, and the transportation of cotton, 
goods, merchandize, &c. amounts to nearly or 
quite 30 tons a day. We believe that the road 
would pay immediately six per cent on a cost of 
$400,000, which is nearly $100,000 more than 
the estimate of the engineer.— Lowell Journal. 








Very Cold.—On the 24th ult. the thermometer 
jat Bangor (Maine) stood at 27 degrees below zero 
on the 30th ult. at Albany, at 6, P. M. at 9 de- 
grees below zero—at Newburyport at 12 de- 
grees below zero.—-At Portland, on the morning 
of the 31st ult. at 18 degrees below zero.—At 
Lancaster, Mass. at the same time 10 degrees be- 
low zero.—At Mr. Wilder’s in Bolton, an elevated 
situation at 15 degrees below zero. 


England.—Tredgold says, that the“igst Rail 
Way in England, was used in the neighbo®aood 
of New Castle upon Tyne, about the year 1680. 
It is stated, by another writer, that there are now 
in that country, mere than sixty companies. 
Thirtyfour of them have capitals equal in 
amount to about one hundred and thirtyfive millions 
of dollars. 


MULBERRY TREES. 

As the season for transplanting approaches, it 
would be well for farmers to make ready a small 
lot for mulberry trees. They are of slow growth, 
but he that plants an orchard of them, will do 
better for his descendants than to leave thrice the 
number of apple-trees. The silk worms, even 
now, may be made to enrich their masters, and 
there is a certainty that the demand for silk will 
never cease. The whole process in which the 
worms are engaged lasts but six weeks, and a 
woman, moderately skilled in the business, may, 
in that time, make about thirty-five dollars, and 
as her attendance may be had for nine dollars, 
twenty-six dollars would be the gain of him that 
hires; and forty females, in the six weeks, would 
produce a clear gain of more than a thousand 
dollars. 

Another source of profit, as well as enjoyment, 
is, of late, neglected. Yet it is believed, that as 
the country has been more richly cultivated, and 
gardens more extensive, that bees would thrive, 
and honey be raised in greater quantities: certain 
it is that there are flowers enough to supply a 
hundred times the bees that are kept, and demand 
enough for both honey and wax. It is a mistake 
to suppose that bees require much care, or are 
difficult to be hived or taken up. The few direc- 
tions requisite may be found in any book of rural 
economy. The bee seldom stings one who offers 
no injury; but though he “rewards his friends,” 
he well knows how to “punish his enemies.”— 
Palladium. 


» Government has ordered cannon balls from the 
iron mines in Potosi, Missouri. 
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LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
lS ———— —— ace a 
(Continued from page 236.) 

CHAPTER II. 


THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN BREEDS. 


THE FLEMISH AND DUTCH HORSE. 


The Flemish and Dutch horses are large, and 
strongly and beautifully formed, We are indebted 
to them for some of the best blood of our draught- 
horses, and we still have frequent recourse to them 
for keeping up and improving the breed. They 
will be more particularly described when the eart- 
horse is spoken of. 


THE FRENCH HORSE, 


France contains, like England, numerous breeds 
of horses, and considerable attention has lately 
been paid to their improvement ; but they are far 
inferior to the English in beauty, fleetness, and 
strength. The provinces of Auvergne and Poi- 
teau produce good ponies and galloways; but the 
best French horses are bred in Limousin and Nor- 
mandy. From the former district come excellent 
saddle-horses and hunters.; and from the latter a 
stronger species for the road, the cavalry, or the 
carriage. The Norman horses are now much 
crossed by our hunters, and occasionally by the 
thorough-bred ; and the English roadster and light 
draught-horse has not suffered by a mixture with 
the Norman. 


THE SPANISH HORSE. 


Spain was early celebrated for her breed of 
horses. The Andalusian charger and the Spanish 
jennet are familiar to all readers of romance. 
The subjugation of so great a portion of the pe- 
ninsula to the Moorish sway, by introducing so 
much of the Barbary blood, mainly contributed 
the undisputed excellenee of the Spanish horse. 
One breed, long in the limbs, and graceful in all 
its motions, was the favorite war-horse of the 
knight; while another race, carrying the esquire, 
although inferior in eleganee, possessed far more 
strength and endurance. The Spanish horse of 
the present day is not much unlike the Yorkshire 
half-bred ; perhaps with flatter legs and _ better 
feet, but far inferior figure. 


THE ITALIAN HORSE. 


The Italian horses were once in high repute, 

rticularly the Neapolitans; but like everything 
else in those mismanaged countries, they have 
sadly degenerated. One circumstance has mainly 
contributed to this falling off in reputation and 
value, viz. that the breed has been kept up by oc- 
casional intermixture, not of Eastern, but of Eu- 
ropean blood, A few of the Neapoliten horses, 
from their superior size and stateliness, are well 
adapted for the carriage. 


THE AMERICAN HORSE. 

In the extensive territory and varied climate of 
the United States, several breeds of horses are 
found, 

The Canadian is found principally in Canada, 
and the Northern States. He is supposed to be 
of French descent, and many of the celebrated 
American trotters are of this breed. We will 
speak of some of them when we describe the pa- 
ces of the horse. 

The Conestoga horse is found in Pennsylvania, 
and the Middte States—long in the leg, and light 
in the carcase—sometimes rising seventeen hands, 
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used principally for the carriage ; but when not ‘riage, various presents, doubtless of a nature that 
too high, and with sufficient substance, useful for would be thought most acceptable to him; and 
hunting and the saddle. ‘among them several German running horses. 
The English horse, with a good deal of blood, Hence our breed received another cross, and pro- 
prevails in Virginia and Kentucky ; and is found, ably an improvement. 
to a greater or less degree, in all the States. The Athelstan seems to have seriously devoted him- 
Americans have, at different times, imported some self to this important object, for he soon after- 
of the best English blood, It has been most dili- wards decreed (a. p. 930) that no horses should be 
gently and purely preserved inthe Southern States. sent abroad for sale, or on any account, except as 
The celebrated Shark, the best horse of his day, royal presents. This proves his anxiety to pre- 
and equalled by few at any time, was the sire of serve the breed, and likewise renders it probable 
the best Virginian horses ; and Tally-ho, a son of that that breed was beginning to be esteemed by 
Highflyer, peopled the Jerseys. our neighbors. In a document bearing date a. p. 
In the back settlements, and in the southwest-| 1000, we have an interesting account of the rela- 
ern States, is a horse resembling the wild horse of tive value of the horse. If a horse was destroyed, 
the Pampas, already described, and evidently of or negligently lost, the compensation to be de- 
the same origin, |manded was thirty shillings; a mareor colt, twen- 
pre j ty shillings; a mule or young ass twelve shillings; 
CHAPTER III. / an OX, thirty pence; a cow, twentyfour pence; 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH HORSE. |* P'® eight pee and, it strangely follows, a 
'man, one pound, 


The earliest record of the horse in Great Brit-| In the laws of Howell the Good, Princ® of 


ann 35 contained = the history given by Julius Ce- | Wales, and passed a little before this time, there 
sar of his invasion of our island. The British | 


army was accompanied by numerous war-chariots | 4 sale of horses. The value of a foal not four- 

drawn by horses. Short scythes were fastened to | teen days old, is fixed at four pence; at one year 

the ends of the axletrees, sweeping down every | and a day it is estimated at fortyeight pence ; and 

thing before them, and carrying terror and de-| 4¢ three years sixty pence. It was then to be 
° ° . . ’ 2 

vastation into the ranks of their enemies. The | tanjed with the bridle, and brought up either as a 


are some curious particulars respecting the value 





conqueror gives a most animated description of 
the dexterity with which the horses were man- 
aged. 

What kind of horse the Britons then possessed, 
it would be useless to inquire ; but, from the cum- 
brous structure of the car, and the fury with 
which it was driven, and from the badness or 
nonexistence of the roads, they must have been 
both active and powerful in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Czwsar deemed them so valuable, that he 
carried many of them to Rome ; and the British 
horses were, for a considerable period afterwards, 
in great request in various parts of the Roman 
empire. 

Horses must at that time have been exceedingly 
numerous in Britain, for we are told that when 
the British king, Cassibellaunus, dismissed the 
main body of his army, he retained four thousand 
of his war-chariots for the purpose of harassing 
the Romans, when they attempted to forage. 

The British horse-now received its first cross ; 
but whether the breed was thereby improved, 
cannot be ascertained. The Romans having es- 
tablished themselves in Britain, found it necessary 
to send over a numerous body of cavalry to main- 


tain a chain of posts, and check the frequent in-| 


surrections of the natives. ‘The Roman horses 
would breed’ with those of the country, and, to a 
greater or less extent, change their CMaracter ; anc 
from this time, the English horse would consist of 
a compound of the native and those from Gaul, 
Italy, Spain, and every province from which the 
Roman cavalry was supplied. Many centuries 


afterwards passed by, and we have no record of) 


the character or value, improvement or deteriora- 
tion, of the animal. 

It would appear probable, however, that Athel- 
stan, the natural son of Alfred the Great, and the 
second in succession to him, paid some attention 
to the improvement of the horse ; for having sub- 
dued all the rebellious portions of the Heptarchy, 


he was congratulated on his success by some of | 


the continental princes, and received from Hugh 
Capet of France, who solicited his sister in mar- 


| palfrey or a serving horse ; when its value became 
one hundred and twenty pence; and that of a 
wild or unbroken mare, sixty pence. 

Even in those early days, the frauds of dealers 
were too notorious, and the following singular re- 
gulations were established. The buyer was al- 
lowed time to ascertain whether the horse were 
free from three diseases. He had three nights to 
prove him for the staggers; three months to 
prove the soundness of his lungs; and one year 
to ascertain whether he were infected with glan- 
ders. For every blemish discovered after the 
purchase, one third of the money was to be re- 
turned, except it should be a blemish of the ears 
or tail. 

The practice of letting horses for hire was then 
known, and then, as now, the services of the poor 
hack were too brutally exacted. The benevolent 
Howell disdains not to legislate for the protection 
of this abused and valuable servant.—“ Whoever 
shall borrow a horse, and rub the hair so as to 
gall the back, shall pay four pence ; if the skin is 
forced into the flesh, eight pence; if the flesh be 
| forced to the bone, sixteen pence.” 
| One circumstance deserves to be remarked, 
that in none of the earliest historical records of the 
| Anglo-Saxons or the Welsh, is there any allusion 
‘to the use of the horse for the plough. Until a 


|comparatively recent period, oxen alone were 
|used in England, as in other countries, for this 
| Purpose ; but about this time (the latter part of 
the tenth century) some innovation on this point 
was creeping in, and, therefore, a Welsh law for- 
bids the farmer to plough with horses, mares, or 
| cows, but with oxen alone. On one of the pieces 
‘of tapestry woven at Bayonne in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, (a. p. 1066) there is the figure 
‘ofa man drivipg a horse attached to a_ harrow. 
This is the earliest notice we have of the use of 


| the horse ingfield labor. 











} 


| 
| 


* According to the Anglo-Saxon computation, fortyeight 
shillings made a pound, equal in silver to about three 
pounds of our present money, in value to fifteen or six- 
teen pounds, and five pence made one shilling. 
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Mr F stil the full success of Horticulture, 
it is indispensable, that extensive nurseries should be es- 
tablished in various parts of every state; not only to * 
nish the trees and plants, which are required for uti 
and embellishment, but to give publicity to the most valu- 
able and interesting species, and to excite a taste for cul- 
ture. Even the common fruits have been difficult to be 
procured, except in the vicinity of a few of the large 
cities, while the choice kinds are by no means abundant, 
in the best collections. 

In the northern states, but comparatively Jittle atten- 
tion has been paid by nurserymen to the cultivation of 
our native forest trees, ornamental shrubs and flowers, 
which are so much prized and sought for in Europe, and 
where they constitute the most important and interesting 
portion of the vast collections which have been made 
from all quarters of the globe. 

MicuHavx observes, in the introduction to his Sylva, 
— It is interestisg to remark how much more varied all 
the species of great forest trees are in North America, 
than they are in France ; and I mention France in prefe- 
rence to other countries of Europe, because she is par- 
ticularly favored in point of temperature. In America, 
the trees more than thirty feet high exceed one hundred 
and forty.—In France there are but thirtyseven which 
attain this height ; of these, eighteen enter into the com- 
position of the forests, and of the latter, seven only are 
employed for domestic and maritime purposes.” 

There are fiftythree species of the Oak in North Ame- 


rica, seventeen of the Pine, and eight of Maple. Of ait 


magnificent trees which compose the genus of the Ma 

lia, but fifteen are known,—five of which belong to Chi- 
na, one to the West Indies, and the remaining nine to 
the United States. We have eleven species of the Wal- 
nut, while not one is indigenous to Europe,—the kind 
which isso commonly cultivated there, being a native of 
Persia. 

Arboriculture claims attention, not merely for the pur- 
poses of rural embellishment, but to replace the valuable 
timber trees, which are fast disappearing before that 
mighty tide. of population, which is spreading, with 
unusual rapidity, over the whole country. 

What more important service, then, can be rendered to 
the republic,—what can better subserve the interests, 
comforts, and pleasures of society, than the establishment 
of extensive nurseries. We have seen what has been 
accomplished by enterprising individuals in other nations, 
and may designate several meritorious citizens in our 
own, who have emulated their commendable example. 
Let them be encouraged by a generous patronage, and 
we shall soon be able to present nurseries, which may, 
without disparagement, be compared to those of England, 
France, and Holland. The experiment was long since 
commenced, and is now continued and repeated, under 
the most favorable auspices,—promising reward and re- 
putation to those adventurous competitors, who have justly 
anticipated an increasing demand for the products of their 
industry. 

i have been pleased to find that Wrut1am Prince, 
Esq. the Proprietor of the celebrated Linnean Botanic 
Garden at Flushing, Long Island, is in correspondence 
with the Horticultural Sciety of Paris, as well as several 
others in Europe, and that his publications om gardening, 
have been honorably mentioned in the Annales D’Horti- 
culture. 

For more than half a century, that family has cultiva- 
ted an extensive nursery, from which fruit, forest, and or- 
namental trees, shrubs and flowers have been disseminated 
over every part of the United States, as well as many 
foreign nations. The grandfather, father, and son are 











entitled to the respect of all, who are interested in the | 


pursuits to which their }ives have been devoted. 


The respectable cultivator of the Linnwan Nursery,/ mediately, as if it were in a box. 


has not only advanced the science and art of Horticulture, 


by practical experiments, and in furnishing the means | 
, | of their extension, but collected and disseminated infor- | 


mation, on the various branches of useful and picturesque 
planting, in several valuable publications. 
preparing a ‘ Treatise on the Culture of the Vine,” 


He is now | 
had been set out five years; all these succeeded 


plaister of Paris. This plaister envelopes the 
|lump of earth round the plant, and secures it im- 
When the 
plaister has consolidated, and is about half dry, 
I take up the plant, and remove it where I choose. 

I transplanted, last sunimer, three large budded 
Sweet Briers, a Magnolia cordata, a Daphne col- 
lina, and three Cypress trees, six feet high, which 


which, from the “ Extracts” that have been inserted in | Perfectly ; the roses, which were in flower, and 
the New England Farmer, appears destined to sustain | | full of buds, continued to bloom after transplanta- 


the merited reputation he has acquired. 

The pioneers in economical and ornamental tillage, 
render highly important services to their country, the 
age in which they flourish, and to all future generations, 
that are too often unappreciated by their cotemporaries ; 
but the names of the Princes, of Carr, LANDRETH, 
Mitus, SmitH, BLoonpGoon, PARMENTIER, THoR- 
BURN, the Kenrickxs, DAvENPORT, and the W1in- 
sHIPs, and those who have commenced the same honor- 
able career, will be remembered with gratitude, and be 
perpetuated in the history of our Horticulture, and of 
the fruits and plants, which they have introduced and 
propagated. 

Accept assurances of esteem 
and sincere respect. 


Brinley Place, ; H. A. 8. DEARBORN. 


‘eb. 15, 1830. 
EXTRACT NO. IV. 
From the Annales D’ Horticulture. 
Information onthe Transplantation of Plants and 
Shrubs in full verdure ;--by M. L’ Abbe Ber- 
LESE. 


Hitherto, I do not know, that any method has 
been discovered, of transplanting in full verdure 
arare plant, without its being injured by this re- 
moval, Allthe modes which have been indicated, 
are confined to taking up with the roots, as much 
earth as possible ; but no process has been de- 
vised, by which this shall remain attached to the 
roots, so that the plants can be transported from 
one place to another with safety. It is known, 
that this is sometimes successfully done, by pla- 
cing a cask without a head over the plant, and 
sinking it into the earth by repeated blows, until 
the lump about the roots is detached and retained 
within the cask; but if the roots are extended 
horizontally, the edges of the cask, cut or injure 
them ; besides, the violent blows given to the 
cask, to sink it into the earth, loosens that about 
the roots, in proportion to the depth it is settled, 
and the plant withers, and at last perishes. 

An experiment, which has been several times 
repeated, has convinced me, that a plant growing 
in the open ground, and espeeially a rare shrub 
or small tree of any kind, even those which, from 
the disposition of their roots, can never be taken 
up, with a ball of earth adhering to them, may be 
transplanted with facility ; this mode is easy, not 
expensive, and can be practised by every one. 

Suppose, it is desirable to transplant a Sweet 
Brier, which has been long budded, with a steck 
four, six, ten, or twelve feet in height, in full ver- 
dure, and even in bloom, isolated, or planted 
againsta wall. If the Sweet Brier is over four 


feet high, I fasten it to a strong stake ; I then 
trace upon the earth, a circle nearly double the 
diameter of the lump of earth, which I wish to 
retain upon the roots, and commence digging a 
trench round this prescribed mass, and when it is 
ascertained that there are no roots, which would 
retain it in the ground, I fillthe trench with liquid 


jtion, and to grow as if they had not been re 
| moved. 


A tree of life. —The Algarrova tr tree, the growth 
of the Pampas and other provinces in South Ame- 
rica, seems to have been expressly provided by 
Providence, for the sustenance of the rude inhab- 
itants of these districts, and if it were by an acci- 
dent to be exterminated, it is scarcely too much to 
say that the population would follow it! It is the 
universal sustenance of the poor, the idle, and the 
destitute ; there is adrink made from its bean-like 
pod, which is really excellent ; its seeds are ground 
into palatable and nutritious flour’; its leaves are 
used as the general food for cattle ;and its branch- 
es, which are studded with sharp pointed thorns, 
are stuck into the earth and wattled together into 
a sort of palisade, which even a starving bull will 
not attempt to break through, though he see the 
tempting pasture on the other side.—The wood, 
too, is not only excellent for all agricultural and 
architectural purposes, but is, from its hard and 
solid texture, almost as durable as coals for fuel. 
Finally, even dogs are fond of the pod, and pigs 
fatten on it better than on any other food, The 
former will often leave their homes, and live in 
the algarrova woods as long as the pod is in 
season, and the poor inhabitants will none of them 
work—ror need they—while that portion of the 
algarrova tree lasts. 








The Hamilton County Agricultural Society» 
(Ohio) have petitioned the Legislature to pass an 
act, levying a tax on dogs within the county of 
Hamilton, for the use and benefit of the Society ; 
the money therefrom arising, to be appropriated 
as other fuads of the Society, and applied for the 
remuneration of those whose sheep may be killed 
by dogs. 


Mangel wurtzel is coming into use in many 
kennels, as acommon food for hounds, with whom 
itis found to agree remarkably well. It is never 
used except with flesh, and then in the proportion 
of two bushel baskets of the roots to two buckets 
of oatmeal. It is then boiled to a pulp, and 


’} mashed up with the food. 








A new species of Indigo has been discovered 
in the Phillippine Islands. It has been known 
time immemorial amongst the natives, under the 
names of pay-in-guilt and arranguit. The dye 
produced is as s deep and fast as that of indigo. 








There are, in Vermont, inexhaustible quarries 
of slate, as good as any imported from Wales. 
Slates would be brought to Boston on a Railway, 
but it is cheaper now to get them from Wales. 
There are also in Vermont, immense formations 
of pure Porcelain clay. 


Steam Carriage.—“ The Novelty” drew, for se- 
veral hours, a gross load of 35 tons, at the rate of 











twelve miles an hour. 
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edits the Journal of Health. 


MAXIMS FOR PARENTS. 

1. If consumption has prevailed in either of 
your families, use the earliest precautions to pre- 
vent your children falling victims to the same dis- 
ease. 

2. Though consumption may not have been 
common on the side of either, yet precaution is| 
not the less important. Two or three neglected 





excellent fuel for the poor, being picked up by | or seven days. The liquor will ferment, and q 
them as they fell from the trees, so that the pro- part will be lost in froth, which must be replaced 
prietor of the wood sustained no injury.” ;every morning. When the fermentation has 
—— ——_— | ceased, decant the liquor into other bottles, cork 

Skeleton Plough.—Mr Finlayson, in his exccl-|\gbem, and place them in the cellar for use, In 
lent practical work, the British Farmer, observes This way the juice of any sour fruits, as the citron 
that, when the clays of Kent, Surry and Middle- and crab, &c. may be preserved, and no expense 
sex, are between the wet and dry, they adhere to! of sugar incurred till the moment it is to be used, 
the body of the plough like glue, and double or | Verjuice is much used in France as a summer 
treble the friction that would otherwise take place. | beverage ; a little syrup or sugar is mixed with a 





colds in winter, or a cutting blast in spring, with | Hence the necessity cf such clumsy, unwieldy | small part ‘of it, which is then well shaken, and 


improper clothing, may, in an infirm constitution, 
securely seat the relentless destroyer ;—at the 
best, wretched health will be a certain conse- 
quence. 

3. When they, who must be ignorant of the 
essential difference between a common cold and 
consumption, boast of their cures, hear, but heed 
them not; ask this question of your own com- 
mon sense,—what experience or inspiration can in- 
struct such pretenders ? 

4. It is wise to check a cold the first week ;— 
but much wiser the first four and twenty hours. 

5. All remedies which do no good, in either 
colds or consumptions, invariably do a very great 
deal of harm, 

6. A strictly sober life, regular, active exercise, 
and a cheerful and contented mind, are the most 
certain means by which those predisposed to con- 
sumption, may escape its attack, and preserve their 


implements as the Kentish turnwrest plough, re- 
quiring five or six horses to draw them. “Con- 
sidering the great expense of working land with 


‘afterwards poured into a glass, and filled up with 
, water. Gooseberry verjuice is commonly used; 
land, when mixed with sugar, it is sold by the” 


this plough,” says Mr Finlayscn, “ 1 began to con-| confectioners at Paris, under the name of Sirope 
sider, that, in place of a mould board, three or|de Groseilles (Gooseberry Syrup.) Any gardener 
four rods of iron might be substituted. On trial} or cottager might make it for himself.” 
I found it to answer the purpose completely ; and | 
ae ee ye uNS | Bread of the Shetland and Orkney Islands,— 
I have no hesitation in saying, that the most ad- , ma  [y- a 
- : , ie |“ Over those islands,” says a writer in Loudon’s 
hesive land may with ease be ploughed with the | ' . «Blatt aa ; 
‘ : r Magazine, “with the exceptio ¢the capital 
skeleton plough and one pair of good horses. The = a) , 
; . - ‘ towns of Kirkwall and Lerwiik, the superior 
clay or earth being prevented from adhering to , 
a’ . .-.  |classes are compelled to bake their own bread, 
the plough, the draught is thereby much dimin- oF ; ae ” 
: ie : . jand this they do in great perfection without the 
ished ; the whole surface of this plough not being |° . mar er 
, assistance of yeast. Their method, which is as 
more than one third or one fourth the surface of | : . 
fae » | follows, may be adopted with advantage in cases 
other ploughs will account for the ease of draught. bien 


For a plate of this plough, see Gardener's Maga- where yeast is difficult of attainment :— Mix two 
A tg Eh 1829 : ss orm of mashed potatoes with a table spoonful 
rine or, b 


a of yeast, (or double the quantity of porter), two 


Steam in Agriculture.—A writer in Loudon’s | t@ble spoonfuls of flour, and a table spoonful of 











lives to an advanced period, 

7. The most certain means by whieh the pre- 
disposed, even when guilty of no intemperance, 
may invite the attack of their lurking enemy, 
is, a plentiful use of pectoral balsams, balms of 
life, lung restorers, cough lozenges, or, indeed, any 
of the list of the certain cures in the newspapers. 
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RAIL ROADS. 

The superiority of Rail Roads to Canals, is now 
so well ascertained, and so generally acknow- 
ledged, that any attempts to make it evident are 
altogether superfluous. The degree of advantage 
gained by the substitution of rail ways for canals, 
may be an interesting subject of inquiry. A wri- 
ter on this subject, in a late number of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, states, in substance, that, in Eng- 
land, some engineers are of opinion that a rail 
way costs three times as much as a turnpike, and 
a canal nine times, on an average. 

Among the advantages of rail ways are, great 
superiority in velocity, and their being fit for use 
in winter, If raii ways are to be preferred, ques- 
tions occur—where shall they be located? How 
much shall be undertaken at a time? With re- 
gard to the location, we think much attention is 
due to the suggestions of the gentleman in Balti- 
more to his friend in Charlestown, published in 
our last weck’s paper. 


Pinus Maritima.—Loudon’s Magazine for De- 
cember last, in some notes on a garden near 
Rouen, mentions a species of pine called Pin de 
Bourdeaux, (pinus maritima) « which the gardener 
informed us was greatly to be preferred to the 
Pin de Ecosse, (P. sylvestris) or the Sapin epicea, 
(Abies communis, ) because shrubs and grass grew 
much better under it, and the cones, which are 
thick, and from six to eight inches long, made an 


Magazine says “Steam has never yet been ap-| salt; beat these ingredients well togother, adding 
plied to tillage ; but I am perfectly convinced of | ®S much lukewarm water as will reduce the com- 
its practicability, if the weight of the engine could position to the consistency of batter. Let it stand 
be reduced so as not to sink in the soil, or conso- |!°F twenty-four hours in a closely covered earthen 
lidate too much the surface on which it moved.) V@"€ jar, when it will be fit for use. For every 
I have not yet seen any of the portable steam|Pound of flour to be baked, take four table 
threshing-machines, but expect to have one fitted | spoonfuls of the Cena, ae ey oe thirds 
up by and by, which may be applied to other im-|0f the flour, adding a little lukewarm water, or 
portant agricultural operations. Mr. Bell’s reap- fresh cream, then knead the remainder of the flour 
ing machine appears to be a nearer approach to |i"to the mass of dough ; give it the desired shape, 
perfectior: than has hitherto been attained; and | 24 let it stand four hours covered with a large 
from what I learned, when at Perth, has given| “ish before it is put into the oven, Replace the 
very great satisfaction. Steam could certainly be | C°™™POSsiton with an equal quantity of mashed 
employed to great advantage in impelling this | POMtoes, flour, and salt, in the proportions stated 
machine, as horse power is awkwardly employed, |®20ve, and beat the whole together in the jar, 
when required to push instead of to pull forward,” | #2Ving first poured off the liquid collected at the 
: se | bottom of the vessel. Let the jar be well covered, 

Making plants produce flowers.—A writer for|in a warm place in winter, and in a cold place in 
the Gardener’s Magazine says tlrat “ fastening a | summer. The loaves or rolls may not rise well 
piece of wire round the stem is the best method | on the first or second attempt; but after a few 
of making plants flower that are difficult to flow-| repetitions they will be found superior to any 
er.” [Would a string answer instead of a wire ?] | baker’s bread, and the composition, if daily renew- 


cate ———-—— jed according to the directions, will continue for 
To make Kitchen Vegetubles tender. A writer | years to improve.” 

in the Bulletin des Sciences Econ. says, “ When | —$____________ 

French beans, and similar productions do not boil | RAIL ROAD FROM BOSTON TO OGDENS- 
easily, it has usually been imputed to the coolness BURGH. 


of the season, or to the rains. This popular notior. There has been a large and respectable meeting 


is erroneous: the difficulty of boiling them soft 
arises from a superabundant quantity of gypsum 
imbibed during their growth. To correct this, 
throw a small quantity of subcarbonate of soda 
,[common soda of the shops] into the pot along 
| with the vegetables, the carbonic acid of which 
will seize upon the lime in the gypsum, and free 
the legumes, &c. from its influence.” 








To prepare Verjuice for bottling and keeping. — 
The following is given in the Journal de Connoi- 


which would give a disagreeable taste to the 
liquor. Strain the juice through a linen cloth ; 





bottle it, and expose it uncorked to the sun for six 


on the 2d inst. at Montpelier (Vt.) of inhabitants 
of that and the adjacent towns, on the subject of 
a Rail Road, to connect the western lakes with 
the Atiantic, in which measures were recommend- 
ed for “the survey and completion of a National 
Rail Road, from the sea-board at Boston, through 
Lowell, Mass. Concord, N. H. and thence by the 
most convenient ronte, thfugh the valley of 
Onion »River, to Lake Champlain, and thence to 
the waters of Lake Ontario, at Ogdensburgh, 





| Vermont and Canada on the subject. 
_writers in the Canada papers are calling the pub- 
‘lic attention to the advantages of this route. 


N. York.” This is essentially the same route re- 


seau. Usuelles: “Expressthe juice of unripe |commended by a correspondent in the last New 
grapes or gooseberries, without bruising the seeds,| England Farmer. 


The best spirit prevails in 
Several 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The 99th No. of this valuable journal is just 
published, and contains elaborate articles on the 
following subjects: Lord King’s Life of John 
Locke—Mrs Hemans’ Poems—French Commer- 
cial System —Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe—The 
Byzantine Historians—Utilitarian System of Go- 
yerpment, and “ Greatest Happiness Principle”— | 
American Literature—Dr Channing—Vegetable | 
Physiology—Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia— 
Society of Useful Knowledge ; Farmer’s Series— 
M. Cousin’s Course of Philosophy—Auldjo’s As- 
cent to the Summit of Mont Blance—Flaxman’s 
Lectures on Sculpture—History and Present State 
of Chemical Science—New French Ministry— 
Quarterly List of New Publications. Published 
quarterly by Wells & Lilly, Court Street, Boston, 
at $5 per annum. 





Batenton Market.—Monday, Feb. 15. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

At market this day, 389 Beef Cattle, 72 Stores, 
907 Sheep and 166 Swine—divided as follows: | 
upper market, 277 Beef Cattle, 13 Stores, 472 
Sheep, and 166 Swine ;—lower market, 112 Beef 
Cattle, 59 Stores, and 435 Sheep. 

The market today was less animated than we 
have noticed for the last three or four weeks, and 
sales were not so easily effected—the Cattle, 
however, were nearly all taken, not more than 12 
or 15 remained unsold at the close of the market, 
and at about the last week’s prices, that is, few | 
prime, at atrifle over $5 per cwt.—best at $5, 
other qualities at from 4 to $43. 

Store Cattle meet with a better market today 
than they have for a month past, with the excep- 
tion of Milch Cows, which were dull—of upwards 
of 30 at market not more than 6 or 8 were sold. 
We noticed the following sales :—1 at $27,1 at 
$26, 2 at $20 each, and 1 at 18. 

Sheep—As with Cattle so with Sheep—sales 
seemed to go off rather heavily compared with 
the last 3 or 4 weeks. The following comprise 
some of the most important transactions of the 
day :—1 lot of 100 at $3,83, 1 do 150 at $34, 1 
1do 60 at $34, 1 do 120 at $3,06, 100 at $3, 
and 1 do 218 at $1,67. 

Swine—rather dull—of those at market 2 few 
were sold by retail at 4 a 5 cents per pound, and 
the remainder taken in one lot at 3} cents. 


To CorrEsPONDENTS.—Several communications are 
deferred—among which is a valuable one from J. T. on 
potatoes.— We highly appreciate the good intentions of 
T. M. B. but we do not think his selections would prove 
of sufficient interest to farmers, to justify an insertion in 
the present crowded state of our columns. 








Farmer Wanted. 
A first ratgjman, (one with a family would be preferred) 
to take charge of a farm of fifty acres,in Warren, R. I. 
He must be a perfect master of his business, capable’ of 
taking the lead himself—some vegetables must be raised — 
and much attention is paid on the farm to the culture of 
onions for shipping. Address FREEBORN Sisson, War- 
ren, R. I. (post paid.) . 3t Feb. 19, 


New work on Silk, 

Just published at Philadelphia, and for sale at J. B. 
Russe.u’s Seed Store, 52, North Market-street— 

“ Essays on American Silk, and the best means of ren- 
dering it a source of individual and national wealth; 
with Directions to Farmers for raising Silk-worms. By 
John D’Hamergue, Silk Manufacturer ; and P. S. Dupon- 
ceau, Methber of the American Philosophical Society 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge.” «Knowledge is 
power; and Information is capital.” —Report of Comm. of 
Congress on American Silk. 

Price 624 cents. 











Feb. 19. 
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Land pr Sale. 


20000 acres of land in Pot'cr county, Pennsylvania, are | 


offered for sale, either in o::e body, or in such quantities 
as will suit applicants. 


This Land is situated on the head waters of the Sin- | 300 Cuttings do do do , From Major J. Adium, 


namhoning Creek which empties inte the west branch of 
the Susquehanna River above Dunnstown—by the pre- 
sent law, the Pennsylvania canal isto be made as far as 
Dunnstown ; from thence to the Lakes, the shortest course 
would ke somewhere in the neighborhood of the land | 
now offered for sale. The title is indisputable, and taxes 
paid up to the first day of the year eighteen hundred and | 
thirty. 
The Sinnamahoning Creek is navigable, and is about | 
forty feet wide at the bridge now building on or near this | 
land ; through which a road passes. 
the Sinnamahoning extend up to within five miles of this 
tract of land, which reaches within twelve miles of Cou- 
dersport (the county town.) As to the quality of this land, 
it is of course various, as would be the case with the same 


are excellent,—a dark, rich, deep soil, free from stone and 
easy to cultivate ; the upland, or as it is termed in that 
country, “* Bench Land,” is good farming land, deep, e€x- 
cellent soil, well adapted to grass, grain, &c. the hills are 
too steep for farming, but are generally heavily timbered. 
The prevailing timber is Beach, Maple, Birch, Cherry, | 
Hemlock, and White Pine. Coal has been found on one | 
branch of the Sinnamahoning, and it is believed by people ; 
living in those parts, that there is abundance of Coal on 
all the waters of the Sinnamahoning Creek. 

The Proprietor has divided four thousand acres into lots 
of one hundred acres each. Any settler who may pay for 
his land before seeing it, and should not like it when he 
arrives there, may select another of said lots instead of the | 
one he has paid for, provided he does it within one year | 
from the time he pays the money, and notifies the Propri- 
etor of his choice before said lot shall have been disposed 
of to some other purchaser or settler. 

None but sober, industrious people need apply for any 
part of this land. 

Any person procuring ten purchasers or settlers, shall 
have one hundred acres, gratis, provided he causes it to 
be settled within one year from the time he becomes enti- 
tled toit. The price is $2 per acre ; but a liberal deduc- 
tion will be made to wholesale purchasers and to settlers. 

For further particulars, apply personally or by letters, 
post paid, to SAMUEL WEBB, 

No. 305, Mulberry-street, Philadelphia. 

Terms of payment will be made easy. 


The following Certificate is from Samuel B. Fisher, a 
practical Surveyor, who has just returned from viewing 
the above described premises ;—he has no interest 
whatever (direct or indirect) in the sale of these lands, 
and is one on whose judgment and candor purchasers 
may safely depend. 


I hereby certify, that I was on the above described tract 
of land for several days, in the beginning of the present 
month, and while there, my time was occupied in exam- 
ining the same ; and I am of the opinion that the forego- 
ing description is a fair one, and that those who may feel 
disposed to purchase, will find it to correspond therewith. 

Philad. 10 mo. 20, 1829. SAMUEL B. FISHER. 


Real Estate in Boston will be taken in payment. 
alt a da a ee, Tiel 
Bull Calf for Sale. 


The settlements on | fore, his grandam from the young Dey oi Algiers. 
| owner is willing to compare him with any horse of his age 





I cou L 4 : he | on application to Epmunp Browne Lu, Esq. Little Comp- 
quantity in the immediate neighborhood of Philadelphia, | ton, R. I. and further information given on application at 


Boston, or New York The flats bordering on the streains the New England Farmer office. 


———— 


| Catawba, and Bland’s Pale Red Grape Vines. 
For sale at the Garden and Nursery of S. Downer, Dov- 
| chester. by Rufus Howe, ' 
| 75 Roots Catawba Grape Vines, 
| 75 Cuttings ue Bland’s pale red, 
ALSO, 
Isabella Grape Vines, 1,2, and 3 years old, 
Schuylkill, or Alexander Muscadet do, | and 2 years old. 
True Bland’s Pale Red do, 1 and 2 years old. 
Feb. 4. ’ $ 


Georgetown, D.C 


‘ull Blooded Herse for Sale. 

The celebrated full blooded horse ‘ Young Eclipse’ is 
for sale. He was four years old last May—is a fine bay, 
well formed and active. Eclipse is from a Messenger 
The 


| that has been raised in the New England States .Many of his 
| colts which have taken premiums at the ex!§bitions, may 
be seen in the neighboring towns. The horse may be seen 


Little Compton, Jan. 29, 1830. 3t 


Hat Siore. 

The Subseriber offers for sale at his store, 29 Washington 
street, a first rate assortment of Hats, camprising all qualities, 
among which are his four dollar hats, which he recommends 
with confidence to the public, as being a superior article at the 
price. Also—Misses Black and Drab Beaver Bonnets, of the 
Latest London Fashion, elegantly trimmed, 

tF18 


Nov, 20. STEPHEN W. OLNEY. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


| |FROM| To 
- |barrel. 





For sale, at Jonathan Amory’s farm in Newton, a fine, 
well formed, promising Bull calf, two months old, deep | 
red color, with a few white spots—sired by Mr Dersy’s 
bull Young Comet,—dam, Laura; the following is the | 
dam’s origin. Laura—Light red, face belly and legs | 
white, calved 26th March 1825. Got by Admiral ; Dam, | 
avery fine Cow, by Holderness out of an excellent native | 
Cow. Purchased while a calf of Hon. Joun Lowe... 
tf 
| 


a! Feb. 19. 
Wants a place, 
Asa farmer, to take charge of a gentleman's country | 
seat, a young married man (without children,) whois well | 
qualified, and can produce good recommendations ; he | 
would be willing to make an arrangement either with or | 
without his family. Inquire at Whitney’s tavern in 
Charlestown. uf Feb. 19. 





Sportsman. 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
at Westborough, Shrewsbury, and Worcester. Sportsman 
was sired by Bussorah—Dam Sportsmistress. A more | 
particular pedigree of this horse was given in the New 
England Farmer, January 1, 1830, tf Feb. 19. 


APPLES, best, : . 175 22 
| ASHES, pot, first Sort, — - . - | ton: (130 00 135 GO 
earl, first sort, - - >i * 14 00 150 00 

BEANS, white, - : - (bushel. 75, 1 30 
BEEF, mess, - - barrel.) 925 9 50 
Cargo, No. 1, | « | 795 800 
Cargo, No. 2, - “« | 675 700 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, ‘pound. 12 14 
CLIEESE, new milk, - - a S04 6 8 
Skimmed milk, — - et Reed 2 3 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - [barrel 5 50 5 75 
Genesee, - - - “ | 57% 600 

Rye, best, - - - - | @ 3 62 3 87 

GRAIN, Corn, - - - bushel, 62, 63 
Rye, ° ° 7 75 78 

Barley, - - - we: 5 62 

Oats, - - - a 4 42 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ew, | 800 8 50 
LIME, - - - : - - | cask. | 85, 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat = - =| ton. | | 400 
PORK, clear, - - - |barrel.! 15 00. 16 60 
Navy, mess, . + to | 12 50 

Cargo, No. 1, - an | 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - ‘bushel. 1 75; 200 
Orchard Grass, - “= oe | 300 

Fow! Meadow, - - : i, 3 00 

Rye Grass, a } 6 4 06 

"fall Meadow Oats Grass, - Poe 3 00 

Red Top - - - : | 62; 100 
Lucerne, - - ° - |pound,! 38) 50 

White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ | 25) 33 

Red Clover, (northern) - +7 6) 8 

French Sugar Beet, - - | | 1 50 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | “ | 40, 55 
feriuo, full blood, unwashed, | “ | 25 40 

Merino, three tourths washed, |“ | 32) 4 

Merino, half blood, - Sis F 33 35 

Merino. quarter washed, - | “ | 2 30 

Native, washed, - - - “ 2 30 

Pulled, J.amb’s, first sort, - a 40 

Pulled, Laimb’s, second sort, a“ 30 35 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, 33 35 


PROVISION MARKET. 


CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MWR HAYWARD, 
(Ceeck of Fanenil-hail Market.) 














REEP, best pieces, - - - - pound 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best preces, - “6 7 8 
whole hogs, - “ 5 6 

VEAL, - es “ 4 8 
MUTTON, - - - - - “ 3} 7 
POULTRY, - - . - - “a 6 | 
BUTTER, kegand tub, - : : “ 12 17 
Lump, best, - - ‘ 15 23 

EGGS, - - ° : ° - | dozen. 15 17 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - - - - |bushel. 70 
Indian, retail, = - - ° “ wil) 
POTATOS, - - - ° “ $3 w) 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - ‘barrel. 2 00) 3 00 
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MISCELLANIES. 
LACON ; OR MANY THINGS IN FEW 
WORDS. 


The man whose word can always be depended 
upon, is sure to be always honored. 

There is nothing more worthy of a man than 
truth ; nothing makes him feel so despicable as 
a lie. 

Men often act lies without speaking them. All 
‘false appearances are lies. All shufiling and pre- 
varication are lies. 

A habit of lying in small things leads on to a 
habit of lying in great; and then aman is wholly 
detestable. 

Want of punctuality is lying. 

Since custom is the powerful magistrate of 
man’s life, let man, by all means, endeavor to ob- 
tain good customs. 

To inure young persons to bear patiently small 
injuries, is a capital branch of education ; nothing 
tends more effectually to secure them against great 
injuries. 

A man who gives his children habits of truth, 
industry, and frugality, provides for them better 
than by giving them a stock of money. 

He that follows his recreation instead of his 
business, shall in a little time have no business to 
follow. 

Be not tempted to purchase any unnecessary 
article by its apparent cheapness. 

If your means will allow it, do not buy in very 
small quantities, articles in constant family use, 
and which are not perishable. 

Provisions are cheap or dear according to sea- 
sons. A sensible man will allow nothing for lux- 
ries, unless his income be beyond the reach of ac- 
cident. 

Copper vessels should be kept properly tinned. 
Be particular not to put by any vegetable liquid 
in saucepans of this description. 

Some of the leading principles in Domestic 
Economy may be comprised in few words. For 
instance :-— 

Ready money procures the best market. 

Keep a minute account of every outlay, how- 
ever trifling. 


Rapid Travelling.—A traveller on a miserably 
lean steed, was hailed by a Yankee, who was 
hoeing his pumpkins by the roadside.—* Hallo, 
friend,” said the farmer, “ where are you bound?” 
“ [’'m going out to settle in the western country,” 
replied the other. “Well, get off and straddle 
this here pumpkin vine,—it will grow and carry 
you faster than that-ere beast.” 





Anecdote.—During the late cold weather, one of 
the gentlemen of Boston, who was engaged in vi- 
siting the poor, and supplying their wants, entered 
one of the cellars in Broad-street, which was oc- 
cupied by an Irish family. In one corner of the 
room there was an old straw bed, in which was a 
little boy, whom the mother was covering with 
some rags, on the top of which, she placed an 
old door. “ Mother,” said theboy, “ how do poor 
folks make out this coll weather, who have no 
doors to lay on their bed.?”—Salem Observer. 





Tasso being told that he had a fair opportunity 
of taking advantage of a very bitter enemy ;—“ I 
wish not to plunder him,” said he, “but there are 
things I wish to take away from him ; not his ho- 
nor, his wealth, or his life—but his ill will.” 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Vulgarisms.—Young ladies are not always. 
aware of the loss they sustain by inattention to | 
correctness and elegance of speech. When Sir | 
John Hawkins was looking out for a wife, one | 
young lady, otherwise attractive, and evidently 
desirous of gaining his affections, missed her aim 
by singing to him a song about “ mootal love ;” 
and another, who was a zealous loyalist, shocked 
his nice ear by an eulogium on the valor of the 
“ veterian troops.” —.Voltingham Review. 

Lord B. who sports a ferocious pair of whiskers, 
meeting O’Connel in Dublin, the latter said, 
“When do you mean to place your whiskers on 
the peace establishment?” “When you place your 
tongue on the civil list,” was the witty rejoinder. 


Domestic Industry.—It is stated that gloves and 
mittens, to the value of one hundred and _ thirty 
thousand dollars annually, are made in Johnstown, 
Montgomery county, New York. 


The population of Lynn, Mass. is over 5000, 
nearly all of whom are supported by the shoe bu- 
siness. From 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 pair of shoes 
are made annually in the town, of an average va- 
lue of 76 cents per pair, making nearly $1,000,- 
000. The females of the town earn more than 
$60,000 annually, in binding and ornamenting 
shoes. There is a chocolate manufactory in Lynn, 
which makes sixty tons of chocolate in a year. 
The Lyyn fishermen at this time bring in 6000 
pounds of fish daily. 


Locke on Cards.—To a spectator of a card table, 
| the insipid conversation of whist players is man- 
ifest, proverbial and disgusting. The following 
anecdote is related in the recently published life 
of John Locke, and illustrates the feeling which 
probably is experienced by most persons who are 
mere lookers-on of the game :— 

One day three or four noblemen, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Halifax, and others, came into 
Lord Ashley’s, where the philosopher then resided. 
After some compliments, cards were introduced, 
before scarcely any conversation had passed be- 
tween them. Mr Locke looked on for some time 
while they were at play, and then, taking his pock- 
et hook, began to write with great attention, At 
length one of them had the curiosity to ask him 
what he was writing. “ My lord,” said he, “ lam 
endeavoring to profit, as far as I amable, in your 
company ; for, having waited with impatience for 
the honor of being in an assembly of the greatest 
geniuses of the age, and having at length obtain- 
ed this good fortune, I thought I could not do bet- 
ter than write down your conversation; and, in- 
deed, I have set down the substance of what has 
been said this hour or two.” Mr Locke had no 
occasion to read much of what he had written; 
those noble persons saw the ridicule, and endeay- 
ored to improve the jest; for, instantly quitting 
their play, they entered into rational conversation, 
and spent the remainder of the evening in a man- 
ner suitable to their character. 





The'citizens of Vermont continue zealous in 
their efforts to obtain a Rail Road from their state 
to Boston. They propose to pass it through Ver- 
mont to Lake Champlain, and even to extend it to 
Ogdensburg, in New York. 





Mr Nathaniel Dodge of Barre, Vt. lately killed 
three hogs, 21 months old, which weighed when 
dressed 1697 pounds. 














Feb, 19, 1830. 


Fine Stud Horse For Sale, 

A beautiful dark bay stud, half blood of the English draught 
horse, fifteen and a half hands high, strong and well formed 
eight years old the ensuing spring, is offered fur sale. He is 4 
sure foal getter, fine figure, kind in any harness, and cannot 
fail to give satisfaction. His stock has proved excellent, and 
Lave sold at $50, at four months old. Apply (post paid) to 
J.B, RussEx, Publisher of the New England Farmer. 

eoptt Jan. 15 
Hemp Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52, North Market Street, 

A few bushe!s of prime Hemp Seed, for sowing, growth of 
1829, (raised wholly from the celebrated Vergennes seed, which 
cost $5 per bushel.) t is a small ‘ot of uncommonhby fine 
quality, and farmers who are turning their attention to the cu)- 
ture of this profitable plant, can secure excellent seed, at $3 
per bushel, if applied for soon. tf Jan. 15. 


Gardener Wanted. = 

The subscriber wishes to employ a gardener who understands 
his profession, and can produce satisfactory recoimmendations; 
permanent employ and good encouragement will be given. Ap- 
plication may be made at 548, Washingtow- street, Boston. 
_Jan.8& tf THOMAS BREWER. 

Powder at 2s per lb. 

DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale a 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 











Gleditschia triacanthos Seed. 

Fcr sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A few pounds of fresh seed of the genuine g/editschia triacan- 
thos, or three thorned Acacia, for live fences. ‘This is the sort 
recommended by Judge BuEL, (in the New England Farmer 
for Dec. 11, page !64,) who has several thousand plants grow- 
ing, as the best plant that can be cultivated in this country for 
hedges; of very rapid growth, long and abundant thorns, and 
of hard and strong wood. tf Jan. 8. 


~~ Black Currant Wine. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market- 
street, 

A few dozen bottles of superiog old Black Currant Wine, 
made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account of its astrin- 
geut and detergent properties in various complaints, and par- 
ticularly the Sore Throat will be found in the New England 
Farmer, vol. v. page 267, written by Samuet W. Pomeroy, 
Esq. and the late Doct. Jonn G. Corrin. Price 75 ets. per 
bottle,—also, a few bottles of old White Dutch Currant Wine, 
price 50 cents per bottle. tf Jan. 15. 


Sugar Beet, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

100 pounds prime French Sugar Beet Seed, raised expressly 
for this establishment, by Joun Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, from 
seed originally received by him from Paris, The excellence 
of this root for cows, in improving their milk, and for fattening 
oxen, sheep, and other kinds of stock is well known—it is also 
a fine root for the table when drawn young and tender. It keeps 
later and better in the spring than Mangel Wurtzel. Also. a 
most extensive collection and variety of GarJen, Field and 
Flower Seeds, Peas, Beans, &c, both of European and Ame- 
rican growth, comprising the greatest variety to be found in 
New Seeend. Country dealers supplied on the most liberal 
terms, either with well assorted boxes for retail—or by the 
pound or bushel. 

Jan. 29. tf 

Wants a Situation, 

As gardener, a steady, active young man, who is perfectly 
acquainted with every department of the business, particularly 
hot houses ard green houses, and the treatment of trees and 
vines in general; has a wife, but no children ; will hire him- 
self as a single man, and his wife to live with the family, or in 
any other form which may answer, according to arrangement ; 
will take charge of a farm and garden if requiged, and cau 
give the most respectable reference in the viciftty of Boston. 
Any commands directed to G. F. No. 9, Devonshire street, 
rear of the Exchange Coffee house, Boston, will be respectfully 
attended to. 7 3t Jan. 22 
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